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No. 67 South Second St. Phila ithe nursery (those of the same size to be 


| planted together as far as can be done conve- 
| 


largest plants of a year old are selected from 


J. Van Court, Printer, 48 Market street. 








The Cabinet is published on or about the first | niently) and planted in the furrow, six inches 
,nd fifteenth of each month. Each numberwill) asunder, in a single row, and cultivated 
contain 16 octavo pages, on good paper and fair, during the summer similar to a row of corn, 
type. The subjects will be illustrated by engra.| 3 : ¢ tu 
rings on wood whenever they can be appropri-| and kept clear of weeds, grass, &c., and the 
ately introduced. ‘TEenms.—One dollar per|| ground left for a foot on each side of the row 

Bes } . * > . “ | - . . * * . 
year, payable in advance. For the accommo-!| shout one inch higher than the. adjoining 
dation of those who wish to subscribe for six | ’ } 
months only, the twelfth number will be accom- | land : the same process is pursued each sum- 
panied by a title page and index, in order for); mer, both in cultivating the soil and adding 
pinding. Any person remitting us five dollars, |! another inch of earth, and if the plants do 
will be entitled to six copies of the work for one) . 
vear or twelve copies for six months. The Cabi-|, 20% grow sO rapidly as desired, more manure 
net, by the decision of the Post Master General,|; may be added. This course is pursued un- 
is subie vy to ’ her postawe; is, {|,: 
is subject only to newspaper postage; that 13,1) 41) the plants are ready to cut or lay, (about 
one cent on each number within the state, and}! a ¢ i, ' 
within one hundred miles of Philadelphia, out! One inch diameter at the ground is consid- 

. | ° . 
of the state,—one cent atid a half on each num-! ered a good size;) the mode or plan of cut- 
ber to any other part of the United States, oe 
tlemen disposed to assist the objects of the work,|) be - 
promoting its circulation, but also to aid it by| are too small to plant, may remain in the 


are CPSts copies: fer five} Nursery and be transplanted the second 

aan cone etait stuttteneinenrasmae season and afterwards be managed as afore- 
THE FARMERS’ CABINET. ‘said. Cedar, Black Walnut, and most other 

‘trees injure the thorn if permitted to grow 

‘near it. 

Chester County, Pa., Dec. 19, 1986. 


ting or laying the plants to form the fence I 





Live Fences, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Ix my former communications the process|| 


of managing the seed and plant previous to)’ wethoa of Converting Weeds and other 
transplanting were given. This will treat of] Vegetable Matter into Manure. 

the process afterwards, until the plant has | Much has been said of late on the subject of 
grown sufficiently large to cut or lay, which ‘converting leaves, and other vezetables into 
is as follows: The ground where the fence is ‘manure. That leaves and other vegetable 
intended to be made, is to be well cultivated | substances can be rendered of immense value 
with the plough and harrow, the summer be- ‘to the farmer by their conversion into ma- 
fore receiving the plants; and if not already||nure, the experience of many has fully de- 
fertile should be well manured with a sub-||monstrated. The following plan was recom- 
stance well adapted tothe growth of plants—|/mended some years since by H. Browne, 
& compost of stable manure and lime, ora  Beq., a celebrated Chemist, who stated, in a 


soil composed of decayed leaves from the|| paper presented to the “ Society for the En- 


woods, secms to answer this purpose. couragement of Arts,” &c., that he found, 
A furrow is made in the ground where’ from numerous trials, made for several years 
‘a 
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in succession, by many of his friends as well 
as by himself, the very great utility of the 
composition, as well as its cheapness, with 
the capability of its being made in any situa- 
tion and in any quantity. The mode of 
making it is as simple as it will be found pro- 
ductive. Itis nothing more than green ve- 
getable matter, decomposed by quick or fresh 


burnt lime. Upon a layer of vegetable mat- 


ter, about a foot thick, a very thin layer of 


lime, beat small, is to be laid; and so on,— 
veyetable matter, then lime, alternately.— 
After they have been put together a few hours 
the decomposition will begin to take place— 
and, unless prevented by a few sods, or a fork 
full of the vegetables at hand, the mixture 


will break ont into a blaze, which must, at all | 


events, be avoided. In about twenty-four 
hours the process wil] be complete, and you 
will have a quantity of ashes to lay on your 
land at any time you wish. Any, and all sorts 
of vegetables, and weeds of every descrip- 
tion, if used green, will answer the purpose. 
They will doubly serve the farmer, as they 
will not only be got at a small expense, but 
will in process of time render his farm far 
more valuable by depriving it of all noisome 
weeds. Mr. Browne states that he made a 
calculation with clover, grown for the pur- 
pose, and that one acre, at a single cutting, 
when decomposed by the above process, 
yielded a sufficient quantity of ashes to ma- 
nure four acres. 
bles should be used as soon after they are cut 
as possible, and the lime as fresh from the 
kiln as the distance will allow. ‘It appears 
that on these two circumstances mainly de- 
pends the goodness of the composition. We 
think this plan is worthy of further experi- 
ments; and we should be happy to com- 
municate to the public the result of any 
trials made for the purpose of testing its 
utility. 


Culture of Hops. 


The most suitable soi! for hops is such as 
will bear good corn; and the land should be 


prepared in the same manner for raising hops, | 


as for raising corn; old manure should al- 
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He states that the vegeta-. 


VOL. , 


ways be used for hops, as new manyrs \, 
too much heat for the roots. After prepa, 
the ground by having it subdued in the «. 
manner you would to raise good corn, fy,, 
it in straight lines three and a half feet ,. 
both ways, then at every other inters: ol 
of the furrows in every other furrow, »),.. 
'|the hop roots in as sinall a compass as jg ¢.,. 
‘venient, pulting about ten or twelve join). 
‘or buds on the roots to a hill, then put 
‘top of the roots thus placed, a stout sho, 
‘full of well rotted fine manure. 


Corn May 
be planted on top of the manure, and eoyer.. 
|in the usual manner, but not potatoes. T 
hop hills will then be about seven feet a»), 
each way, the intervening rows may | 

| planted with potatoes or corn, the remainder 
of the first season they may be treated jp 1}, 
same manner as corn; after the corn js hs. 
vested put on to each hill of hops two shoves 
full of old manure, this will preserve thom 
from winter killing, which would be the ess 
if they were not covered with manure. ‘Ty 
‘ensuing spring, as soon as the frost is ow, 
jand the ground sufficiently dry, plough the 
| ground each way, turning the furrows towards 
\ the hop hills, but not plough so nearas to}. 
|jure the hop roots. Then set the poles ty 
ito each hill, and in a line both ways, so that 
'the ground may be ploughed close to the ho; 

| hill. 

When the vines are three or four feet long, 
go through your field and select two or three 
vines toa pole, and then put them up and 
wind them “ with the sun” round the pole, 
i tie them with a woollen, cotton or tow 
| yarn, to assist them to climb the pole. After 
| they are tied up, plough and hoe them well,— 
‘in a few days hoe them a second time—an 

if the ground-is ready hoe them a third time, 
‘and be particular to go through the fiei 
often, and see that the vines are kept we. 
tied up till after they are flowered and the 
hops set. The poles should be from twenty 
to twenty-five feet long, with the bark strip- 
| ped or shaved off, and all the knots trimme¢ 
smooth, so that the vines may be slipped of 
from the poles. After picking, the poles 
should then be put in piles, and laid up from 
the ground so as not to rot, and be in order 
for the next season. The hop is generally 
ripe for picking the Jast of August or the 
first of September, and should then be picke® 
‘free from stems and leaves, and should no! 
\lay in the bin but a short time, for they are 
| liab'e to heat and spoil, but should as soon 8 
'| practicable go through the operation of kilo- 
jcrying. The second season, after the hop 
| has borne, they are to be treated in the !0- 
lowing manner ;—the ground being free from 
‘frost, and sufficiently dry so as not to be 
| muddy or clammy, should be ploughed both 
ways, leaving the hop-hills in small checks; 
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op doing this, hoe the hills down, leaving, 
an wal all bare except the great ground | 


ve ‘hen take a knife and cut off nearly all 


» roots and clear them out from the “hill, | 
wing the ground root before named and | 
ll oh othe rs to throw up shoots sufiicient 


| 


or two poles, otherwise there wil ll be more) 


ots than are wanted for the poles, and the 
arene will be absorbed by the superfluous | 


syus, After clearing the hills of the super- 
asous roots, put to each hill about two 


- 


ovels-full of old fine yard manure, and cover 
‘well with mould or loam, as you would | 


i 


bottom to put in the charcoal and fire) made 
pertect! yu ght. lave the frame on Lop « t 
the kiln of su cient height that a man can 
stand up, and © ell covered. For the floors ny 

—frame in joist, about twenty inches apart— 
then put Strips ot be ards, two inches wide 
across the joist, nailing them two inches apart, 
On these pat the kiln cloth, which must ex- 
te nd over the whole floor and be fastened 


|; smooth, A window must be left at one cor- 


} 


ner, level with the floor, toshove out the hops 
l|after they are dry. Many other particulars 
of minor im; portance will suggest themselves 


corn, and press it down with the hoe ; sie to the builde ‘r during the progress of the 


eed in this manner each year after the first.|) work, which I have. not mentioned.— Me- 
After having prepared the hill as just de- || chanie and Farmer. 


bearing year. 


CG 


ce 


| 


> 


| 
Great care should be taken in curing the 
ho os, that they may not be injured, and re- ‘Tecommendati ion of a gentleman who has been 


uced in value, while going through this pro- 


ss, ‘There are more hops injured in curing | 


han in any other way. After putting on | 
. kiln cloth, having it smooth and well || 


ches thick, all over the kiln very even.— 
ilave the kiln well heated before the hops || 


yection. Great care should be taken not to 
apply so much heat as to scorch the hops.— 


Atter they are fairly out of the sweat, they 


C 


nay be turned, and will dry more even and 
quicker. To know when the hop is suffi- 
‘iently dry, examine the core; and if dried 


enou zh, the core will be without much mois- 


ure, and if taken off the kiln in a moist 
tate they will must and sour. If the hop is 


d 
cr 


ried too much the leaves will fall from the 
re, and be very much diminished in their 


value. Care should be taken to have the kiln 


ofa proper temperature when the hops are 


W 
e! 


square, 


a 


put on; and before they are taken off, the kiln 


should be cooled down. After the hops are 


taken from the kiln, spread | them under cover 


here they can have the air, not more than 
ghteen inches thick, and stir them once a 


cay for a week or more, when they will be 
fit for bagging. 


The hop kiln should be built in the follow- 
ing manner ; : commence it at the bottom two 
ieet by three feet with stone or brick ; 
walls expand each way so that in carrying it 
nine feet high (which-is a proper height for 
the flooring) it will be about twelve fect 
Carry it up with brick or stone, 


wut five feet, and the remaining four feet 


may be carried up with wood to the suls, and 
lathed and plastered, and the whole of the 


let the 


scribed, set the poles and proceed in the | 
same manner as is described for the first || 


alan spread on the hops about four or six | Northampton, Mass.; 





Beet Sugar Meeting 
We publish the following article on the 


lactive in directing the attention of the — 
ito the cultivation of the Beet, and its fabrica 

ition into Sugar. The meeting was held in 
and the accounts ap- 
‘peared, originally, we presume, in one of the 


are put on to dry, or the dampness of the kiln || P@Pers published at that place. 
will color the hops. They must not be 
stirred while in the sweat or the kiln, because || 
it will color the hops dark and hurt the in- 


A Beet Sugar Meeting was held at the 
town Hall on Friday, 26th ult. Mr. Isnard, 
‘the French Vice Consul, residing at Boston, 
was present. He made a variety of inter- 
esting statements to the meeting, from which 
we gather the following facts. It is about 
twenty-five years since sugar was first made 
from the beet root in France. Mr. Isnard 
was the first who successfully tried the ex- 
‘periment, and who exhibited some specimens 
of sugar, accompanied by a statement of facts 
and calculations, relative to its manufacture, 
to the Emperor Napoleon. The emperor, in 
consequence, encouraged this branch of in- 
idustry. At this time the beet was made to 
lyield but 2 per cent. of sugar—that is, 2 Ibs. 
from 100 Ibs. of beets. There are now manu- 
factured in that country 70,000,000 pounds 
lannually. At present, it costs the manufac- 
turer from 4 to 5 cents per pound; but it is 
‘calculated that such improvements will be 
‘speedily made in the whole process of manu- 
facture, that the expense will be reduced to 
L or 23 cts. per pound, 

The land in the Connecticut valley is suita- 
ble to the growth of the beet; it is similar to 
that which produces the largest crops in 
France,—a light, rich, yet deep soil.” The 
product of an acre in France, is from 30 to 
35,000 pounds. Jt was stated that 70.000 lbs. 
had been raised on an acre in this country.— 
In France, from &3 20 to 3.50 per ton, are 
paid for beets. Mr. Isnard thinks that $5 00 





inside (except the flooring and a place at the! per ton might be paid for them here, and su- 
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gar made at profit. One hundred Ths. of! 
beets will yield from 6 to 8 lbs. of sugar, 
from 1 to 2 lbs. of molasses, and from 20 to 
2) lbs. of pomace, ‘I'he pomace is excellent 
for fattening cattle, better even than the beet 
itself. The beet is too watery. It contains 
7) or 80 per cent. of liquid, and 20 or 25 per 
cent. of solid, which latter remains as pomace. 
‘The pomace wii! keep two or three years, by 
being put in cellars, or in holes in the earth, 
and well covered up. In France, they gene- 
rally consume in one season what was made 
the season previous. The farmer carries his 
beets to the manufactory, and loads back with 
pomace. 

Mr. Isnard stated that a steam engine of 
ten horse power, would rasp 3000 Ibs. of beet 
per hour. 
draulic press, and evaporated by boilers di- 
rectly over the fire, or heated by the waste 
steam from the engine employed in raising. 
The latter method of evaporating is the best. 
Mr. Isnard prefers steam to water power, as 
the waste steam can be used in evaporating, 
and the manufactory may be located at any 
convenient place, and not confined to a water 
privilege. 

Facts were exhibited at the meeting, from 


a French pamphlet, stating that the cultiva- , 


tion of the beet improves the soil, and renders 
it more fruitful in the production of other 


crops. Rotation in crops is, therefore, recom- 
mended. In comparing the relative value of 


a crop of beets and a crop of wheat, it was 


The liquid is expressed by a hy-! 
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mace is worth about 50 per cent. 
than the beets. A fattening ox will co, 
GO lbs. of pomace per day. 
nard. Allowing 60 Ibs. of pomace to be, 

toone peck cf corn, of course 240 woy), 

worth as much as a bushel. Now sup). $ 
the farmer carries twenty tons of beets. | 
product of an acre, tothe manufactory: . 
ceives in return, 4 tons of pomace, the oy. 
lity remaining of 20 tons of beets, which . 7 
eqnal to 332 bushels of corn, for which | 
allows $24 V0—being 50 per cent. more +) 
he receives for the beets at $4 00 per to, 
and the balance, $56 OO, in cash. 


So says \M- 


— 


T C 


_ gives 56 dollars in ready cash, and an equ) 


lent to 333 bushels of corn, as the income 
anacre. ‘lhe relative expense of cultiyatiy» 

the several crops is not here considered — 
Enough may be seen, however, to show th,’ 

the cultivation of the beet will be a profi. 

ble crop. The expense of cultivation is y.: 
yet certainly known; but some are of opin 
that it can be cultivated at as cheap a rat 
the broom corn, Mr. Apthorp, of this tow 
has contracted to cultivate it at the rate ¢: 
$38 00 peracre. If this be a fair compen. 


| sation, it will be seen that it leaves an eno; 


stated that an acre will produce a sufficient’ 


quantity of beets, to manufacture two pounds 
of sugar, for every pound of wheat that can 
be grown on the same ground! 


Some calculations may be made, based 


upon the above statements, which will show 
the farmer at once, whether the sugar beet 
will be a profitable crop for him to raise.— 
Upon this depends the success of the enter- 
prise of manufacturing sugar. 


course, will not cultivate the latter. 
us make a few calculations. 
France, viz.: 15 to 18 tons. 
$63 00 as the income of an acre. 
pose the beets to be worth $5 00 per ton, it 
would be $75 00 or S90 G0. 
the income would be proportionately in- 


creased. Wethink the crop would generally 
be larger than the average in France. 


forty tons to the acre! 


If broom | 
corn, or any other crop will afford a greater) 
income than the beet, then the farmer, of 
But let: 
Take the esti-' 
mate of the average product per acre, in 
This, at $3 50) 
per ton,—which is undoubtedly a low estimate | 
for this country,—would give $52 50 or! 
But sup-| 


If the crop be) 
Jargeg than stated in the estimate, of course’ 


han Mr.| been many years engaged in it. He wast 
Apthorp of this town raised a few sugar beets! first, as before stated, who extracted sug*! 
in his garden, and they yielded at the rate of from the beet root in France ; and some of th¢ 


Take another view of the case. The po-' the next place, he isa man of science, havi0¢ 


mous rent for the land. 

Before the meeting adjourned, a committe: 
was appointed to report what measures sl) 
be taken toward the formation of a Beet So. 
garCompany. They recommended, as a pre- 
liminary step, that the services of Mir. [snar 
be secured -to superintend the operations 
the contemplated company, which accord: 
ingly was done. Mr. Isnard is to proce: 
immediately to France, to acquaint him» 
with late improvements made in the chrysta):- 
zation of sugar. He is now perfectly ta- 
miliar with the general details of manu‘ae- 
tnring sugar, but there have been some im- 
provements made in chrystalization, since he 
left the business. He, however, was intenc- 
ing to go to France to visit his friends, w' 
will be in the employ of the committee during 
the winter. The committee above are totat 
the necessary steps towards forming a com- 
pany, procuring an ect of incorporation, & 
The operations of the company will proba) 
be located in the centre of Northampton. 

Every thing thus far has gone on most &v- 
spiciously; and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the project will go forward withou! 
delay. Thesecuring of M . Isnard is one 0 
the most favorable cireumstances that cou 
be imagined. In the first place, he is per 
_fectly acquainted with the whole busine= 


| 


| pertaining to the manufacture of sugar, ba’ ing 


first chrystalized he presented Napoleon. |" 





| knowledge of chemistry, which is very) 
rtant in the business. Furthermore, the 
tic feel confidence in him, from his expe- 
nce in the business; and they will have 
- esitancy to invest their money in the 
. of the company, than they would if its 
erations were to be in the hands of those 
«ho are only theoretically acquainted with 
coo business. Mr. Isnard intends to brine 
oth bim from France two or three men ac- 
inted with the practical details of the 
. snufacturing process, The committee have 
-ocured Mr. Isnard for five years, and he is to 
vn one tenth of the stock of the company. 


Cutting Fodder--.-Grinding or 
Crushing Provender, 


But very few machines are used in this) 
it of the country for cutting fodder for 
wek, though they have been used many 
irs in some sections, and are found by ex- 
act ¢ oe to make a great saving, far 


id the expense for machines and labor. | 


roth e 21st number of this vol ume of the; 


Farmer, [see Farmers’ Cabinet, No. 9,] we) 


ut lished an article on tiis subject, by whicl| 


appears that In cutting the fodder and using 
and hay mixed together, there was a 
ving of $391 in keeping twenty-five horses 
ive months. It also appears by an article 
in this paper, as the opinion of one who had, 
fair opportunity of judging, that thirty per 
cent. was saved by cutting his fodder. We 
invite the particular attention of all who} 
keep stock, to these articles, and to this im-| 
portant subject. The following excellent 
remarks on the subject of economy in feed 
for stock, are from the editor of the Farmer 
and Gardener, Baltimore. 


' 


And while we recommend economy, we would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of cutting all 
long feed. The labor and expense of reducing’ 
hay, fodder, and straw, for general feeding, when 
compared with the great saving, should not be 
considered in any other than that of just econo- 
my; for, without question, fully one-third less 
will answer when so fed out Let racks be 
made as they may, and let horses and cattle go 
to their eating with what appetite they may, it 
is an incontrovertible fact that at least one-third 
of the provender given them is thus wasted, 

if we were called upon to express an opinion | 
Upon the subject, we would say—that neither 


. iv 
oats nor corn should be given to horses, cattle,’ 
or hogs, without its being first reduced to some-. 


thing like a flour-state; for by such reduction 


one-third less in weight would answer; and to: 
those who feed with corn, we would observe, 


that the cob as well as the kernel should be 
possed through acrusher. By this process fully 
one-half would be saved, if the mass be submit- 
ted to the operationof steaming. 
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Two machines for cutting fodder m: 
seen i this city, at the stable of Mr. W A r- 
house, in Chesnut street, (Portand.) One ts 
Green's, in favor of which much has been 
said in Agricultural papers. The Commit- 
tee on Farm Implements at Albany, N. Y 
state that this machine will deliver two 
bushels cut hay per minute—feed itself, and 
may be managed by a stout boy. The price 
of this machine is from S25 to $30. The 
patent right is se cured, and the work is such 
that it cannot be made b y common mec hanics. 
The other machine used at this stable is very 
simple in its construction, and may be made 
by a blacksmith, who is good at making edge 
tools; and a joiner, or almost any farmer has 
in: venuity enough to make the wood work.—— 
We should suppose that this machine would 
cost about five dollars. ‘This machine is pre- 
ferred to the other, and is used for cutting all 
the hay consumed at the stable. Two hands, 
one to Oj erate the machine, and the other to 
bring al ong the hay and put it inthe mac “rt 
will cut enough in half an hour to feed thirty 
horses twenty -four hour 

Every person who ae eps stock should have 
one of these, or some other machine for 
chopping fodder. Any person intending to 
make one, would better call and take a pat- 
tern of this if convenient; for the benefit of 
those who cannot do this, we give a descrip- 
tion. 

A box is made of boards, without 
cover, four or five feet long, eight inches 
wide, and ten inchesdeep. Let this be sup- 
ported about twenty inches from the floor by 
four pieces of plank, about two and a half or 
three inches wide, set inthe manner of legs, 
coming up to the top of the box; the inner 
part at the upper ends should be cut away, 
so that these legs may be spread about two 
feet wide at the bottom. The bottom of the 
box should rest on a piece nailed across the 


ends or 


| legs or put into the legs with a tenon, which 


will keep the whole firm and steady. Let 
the box at the end where the knife is to ope- 
rate, project one inch by the legs. Put a 
piece of iron one inch wide and one-fourth 
of an inch thick, upon the inside of that end 
of the box extending across the bottom, ut 
the sides, and forming a bow six or eight 
inches above the side of the box. Cut into 
the boards, and let this iron be put in, so that 
it may he even with them on the inside.— 
That edge of this iron which comes to the 
end of the box, must be straight and square, 
as the knife playsagainst this. Havea piece 
of wood about two and a half feet long, two 
inches wide, and two thirds of an inch thick, 
made fast to the outer part of one leg witha 
pin, that the other end may raise and fall.— 
Fasten a piece of iron about one inch wide 
;,and one-third of an inch thick, to the opposite 
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leg, close to the floor, and close up to the box,||the quantity of manure, the farmer s),.., 
80 that one end of the piece of wood above annually de ‘posit in his yard all the ea. 
named, may rise and fall between this iron}! ‘grass, brakes, ‘weeds, pumpkin vines .. 
and the leg. Have a knife made with a|| potatoe tops which can be convenient! y i 
blade about two feet long, similar to the blade}| lected. 

of a drawing knife or shave, only about twice | Brakes are particularly useful, on accouy: 
as stout; let the lower end extend two or||their being so full of salts: they should 
three inches beyond the blade, and with a|/cut when green and laid in the yard to putr, 
screw, to the piece of wood in sucha man-| ‘and mix with the dung. 

ner that it cannot turn, so as to strike against. | Leaves are also recommended; th CY may 
the iron at the end of the box. The upper || be g gathered in large quantities at a prope; 
end of the knife should extend about eight|;season, and deposited in SOME ConvVeniey: 
or nine inches above the blade, and then turn)) place, and used asa litter for cattle and hoo: 
and have a wooden handle on it, similar to} during the winter: leaves mixed with dung 
that of a drawing knife, only larger, and the}, in this way, make the best manure for pots. 
end next to a person should stand out about | toes. Sull farther to augment the mass, 
two inches. ‘The hay is laid in this box, and ‘swamp earth may be added to advantare — 
with the left hand, the operator pushes it un-|, These materials will absorb the liquid of the 
der the bow of iron, and with the right hand|| yard, 

he uses the knife, which is brought down}; Cattle should be confined to the yard con. 
close against the iron at the end of the box,||tinually during the foddering season: the 
and as it is brought down, it is carried end-|| practice of allowing cattle to go to a distance 
wise by the lower end being extended by the||to water r, is attended with a great loss of ma. 
piece of wood as it is falling ; this draws the|/nure, besides innumerable accidents, to which 
knife across the hay, straw, stalks, or what-|| they are exposed by going without a driver, 
ever is to be cut; and by pushing the fodde il as they commonly do. 

along more or less, it nay be cut fine or) Every yard shonld be supplied with water 
coarse. The piece of wood where the knife), from an acqueduct or well; the former \ 
goes on it, should be a little thicker, so that/| prefe ‘rable, as the water is brought from 4 
the ki nife may be brought out far enough to; dist: ance, aad consequently 1 is not im; pregnated 
come against both parts of the iron on the), with the excrements of the cattle. 

box at once. Let the whole work be regu- | 
Jar and new, and the knife good, and the 
work will be easily performed. That part) — 
of the knife which plays against the box | i 
should be fuir and straight, like the under Let us compare the value of hay with other 
part of a drawing knife, and taper to an edge, | crops, for the feeding of stock An xcre 0 


with a bevel on the other side.— Yankee) hay yields one ton and a half of vegetabi: 
Farmer ‘food; an acre of carrots or Swedish turneps 


will yield frorh ten to twenty tons—say fil- 
eens the Matas Rececder. ‘teen tons, which is by no means an exagyge- 
irated estimate. Crops ai the rate of twenty- 
Manure. five tons of carrots and twenty-two of Swed: 
It has been rightly said, that “the manure-||ish turneps to the acre, have been raised 
heap is the farmer’s gold mine,” therefore he|| among us, and much larger crops than these 
should constantly endeavor to increase it.—|/are upon record. 

This important article is not sufficiently at-|| By an experiment, it has been ascertaine! 
tended to by farmers, in general, although ity that three working horses fifteen and 4 hal! 
is the principal source of their wealth; with-|| hands high, consumed at the rate of two hun- 
out it, after al] their care and labor, they can) dred and twenty-four pounds of hay pet 
have but miserable crops. ‘week, or five tons one thousand five hundred 
The barn-yard is the principal reservoir! and forty-eight pounds of hay per year, be- 
on which the farmer can depend for his! sides twelve gallons of oats each per werk, 
manure, therefore he should construct it so) or seventy-eight bushels by the year. An 
as to retain its con'ents. It should neither| unworked horse consumed at the rate of four 
be level, nor sloping outwards, but all parts) and one-quarter tons of hay by the year— 
should descend toward the centre, so as to,| The produce therefore of nearly six acres of 
prevent all rich liquid matters from finding) land in this mode of feeding, is necessary '0 
their way out, and wasting their fertilizing, support a working horse by the year; but ha't 
properties on ground that does not require) an acre of carrots at 600 Sehtila to the acre 
them. with an addition of chopped straw, will, 
If nature has not formed such a place, it) while the season for their use lasts, do it 48 
should be done by art. In order to increase! well if not better. These things do not a- 











Economy of Fodder. 
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mit of doubt ; they have been subjects of ac- 
cyrate trial. 


‘6 3-8 pounds, the average height above 
ground was 6 1-4 feet. On measuring a 


it is believed, that the value of a bushel|/square rood, where those trees stood, the 
of Indian corn in straw and meal, will keep subseriber counted 84 trees, all five feet high 
, healthy horse in good condition for work} and upward. On separating the leaves from 
, week. An acre of Indian corn, which||the above three trees, the produce was 2 1-2 
vields sixty bushels, will be ample for the|||bs. for every three trees, as a portion of 
‘.oport of a horse through the year, Now)|them were of a smaller size than those 
is for the farmer to consider, whether it be}! weighed, it will give to each square rood 


wetter to maintain his horse upon the produce 
of half an acre of carrots, which can be cul- 
yated at an expense not greatly exceeding 
the expense Of half an acre of potatoes; or 
yoo half an acre of ruta baga, which can be 
raised as a second crop at less expense than 
potatoes; or upon the grain produce of an 


63 lbs., or per acre 10,080 pounds of leaves 
the first season trom cuttings—and a large 
‘portion of these leaves were produced in time 
‘for raising the second crop of worms. The 
land on which this crop of trees was raised, 
‘is a mellow loam on a clay bottom, from 
which, in 1835, it was estimated that I cut 


acre of Indian corn; or, on the other hand,||two tons of hey to the acre, and was maaured 
yoon the produce of six acres in hay and} last spring with about 22 horse cart loads of 
crain, for six acres will hardly do more than|\barn yard manure to the acre. Planted in 
to yield nearly six tons of hay,and seventy or rows 4 feet apart, and 9 inches in the row. 
eighty bushels of oats. ‘The same economy Roser SInciair. 
might be as successfully introduced into the — 
eding of our neat cattle. J have known a 
yoke of oxen engaged in the labor of a farm, 
ty be kept three months in winter, in good|| 
working condition, upon one bushel of Indian|| We were delighted at the luxuriant growth 
meal and about twenty-five cents worth of ‘of the Morus multicaults plants mentioned in 
straw per week ; and my own team has never||the communication of friend Sinclair, as well 
been in better condition both for appearance|!as with their very great yield of foliage. It 
and labor, than when fed wholly upon al/has satisfied us that much of the objection 
liberal supply of rata baga and the coarsest}! which has heretofore rested in the minds of 
fodder. But it has been ascertained by ac-| those who would reap ere they have sown, 
curate measurement, that an unworked ox)/against the mulberry culture, may be ob- 
put up on good old hay, consumed at the|\viated if the Morus multicaulis be selected 
rate of 33 lbs. per day, or 231 Ibs. per week, ||for the orchard. All the calculations in our 
which is upwards of six tons per year of|/manual are based upon the supposition that 
2,000 Ibs. per ton. There must then. be athe mulberry trees should be four years old 
great saving between feeding in the way re-| before they are picked,—and in all candor 
ferred to, or upon English hay; and English||we must confess that we are still of the 
hay alone, in any quantity, without grain or||opinion, that they ought to grow that long 
vegetables, is not sufficient for any hard/|| before they are deprived of their foliage; for 
working animal. we conceive that defoliation at an earlier pe- 
‘riod would tend to shorten the life of the 
‘plant. But those who are desirous of reapin 
Interesting to Silk Raisers. all themselves, and leaving nothing for he 
The subscriber last spring planted a small} terity, may, if they please, reap the fruits of 
field with the Morus multicaulis, or new|'their labor in the mulberry culture, even 
Chinese mulberry, raised from cuttings of||from the first year upwards,—and now let 
one bud each, say about three inches long,||us see what the product of an acre of ground 
and observing that the trees had grown much|/planted in Morus multicaulis trees one year 
larger than he expected, and bad also thrown || old, equal in quality with those of friend Sin- 
oul many side branches, and that the growth ‘clair’s, would yield. 
was, in every particular, so much larger|| He fixes the quantity of leaves at 10,080 
than was anticipated, he thought a plain|'|bs., and as 1,000 lbs. will feed 20,000 silk 
statement of facts relative to them, and their|| worms during their working season, so will 
culture, might prove encouraging to silk||10,080 lbs. feed 201,600 worms, and as 
growers, and acceptable to the subscribers||3,000 worms will make a pound of silk, so 
of the Farmer and Gardener. He invited|| will the aggregate number make 67 1-5 lbs. 
his friend E. P. Roberts to ride over to the||of silk, which at $4 per pound will bring 
nursery, to see and assist in weighing some || $283 40—the expense of attending an acre 
of said trees, which he did on the first inst.,||in the silk culture, according to our compnu- 
and in his presence three trees were taken|/tation, $150 20); this being taken from the 
up and weighed, the weight of which wes! gross amount leaves $129 20 as the profits 


| Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and 


Gardener. 
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Vou, 
on an acre the first year; and we fain would!} Sheep, as well as alliother domesti, 
ask,—what can be put in an acre that will) mals, should have a constant supply of » 
yield so handsome a profit? | water during winter. They a. als 
The estimated expense of attending an| | Properly sheltered from the storm, for q o- 
acre in the mulberry and silk culture, as as-| point in the secret of keeping =a in 
sumed by us, we have always considered| condition, is to keep them comforte ble 
large, and think so still; bat we purposely! Genessee Farmer. 
made it so, in order that we micht, in its ex-| 
cess, cover all possible contingencies. From! 
rome little experience of the last year, we! an 
sincerely believe that the expense of gather-/ The New York Evening Post, gta). rok 


ing leaves and feeding the worms might be| that an inhabitant of Connecticut, Mr. Jp», bee 


Be ‘vty lesse ned 33 1-3 per cent. by udicious man- 
=, J | has invented a contrivance, by means 
my? agement, and we are certain that in propor- | 


~ 





New Bee Hive, 








tion to the extent of an establishment wou!d|, Which bees are made to build their cells a» ru 

the expense be reduced. | deposit their honey in the chamber of , kn 

i Brief Hints for Commencing dwelling house appropriated to the pur ns 
BT Winter. in neat iittle drawers, from which it may 





ok Cattle and domestic animals should com-! taken fresh by the owner, without k) 
e mence the winter in good condition. 

z Do not undertake to winter more cattle! 
fs than you have abundant means of providing 
a for. “ The hive has the appearance of, and js 
os Let every farmer aim to have next spring,!! part, a mahogany bureau or sideboard, 

. instead of thin, bony, slab-sided, shaggy c: it-| drawers above aud a closet below, with glis 
tle, fine, smooth, round and healthy ones, and! doors. ‘This case or bureau is designe 


them. A Connecticut paper describes jt , s\ 


| follows. 


’ 
‘ 





to this end let him re no pains i and, he placed in a chamber of the house, or an 
“i First, let the cattle be well fed. other suitable building, and connected wi 
-_ ° Secondly, let them be fed re gularly. the open air or outside of the house by at: 

. . Thirdly, let them be properly sheltered! passing through the wall. The bees wi 

. from the pelting storm. and deposit their honey in drawers. When ! 


Proper food and regularity of feeding will) these or any of them are full, or if it is ¢ 
save the flesh on the animal's back, and shel-|/sired to obtain honey, one or more of th: 
ter will save the fodder. may be taken out, the bees allowed to esca 

All domestic animals in considerable num-| into the other part of the hive, and the honey 
bers should be divided into parcels, and} taken away.” 
separated from the other in order that the}! 
- ss we aker may not suffer from the domination | 
fe of the stronger, nor the diseased from the 

Vigorous. | Spi aciousness, Cleanliness, and the even tem- 

Farmers who have raised root crops, (and| perature of the habitations provided for th: 
all good farmers have doubtless done so, ) | 
should cut them up and mix them with drier 
tvod, as meal, chopped hay, straw or corn-|| 
stalks, and feed them tocattle and sheep. | 

Cow-houses and cattle stables should bel 
kept very clean and well littered. ‘Toallow|}) The pursuit of agriculture, in all its 
animals to lie down in the filth which issome-) branches, offers to a liberal mind, opportun- 
times suffered to collect in stables, is perfec | ties tor research and experiments, which !s 
ly insufferable. By using plenty of straw or|\denied in almost every other department ot 
litter, the conseque nt increase in the quantity| science. The perfection to which all other 
of manure, will much more than repay the|! professions and sciences have arrived, leave 
supposed waste in straw. | nothing to the follower of them at the present 

All stables should be properly ventilated. | day, but — and toil, in acquiring a knowil- 

Mixing food is generally better than feed-|/edge of the discoveries and inventions 0! 
te ing cattle on one substance alone. others. Ly some accidental circumstance, 

Cattle will generally eat straw with as||like that which revealed to Newton's mind 
much readiness as hay, if it is salted copious- | the eternal law of gravitation, some new 
ly, which may be done by sprinkling brine} discovery in astronomy may yet be made ; 
over it. but the devotee of science who starts wit! 

A great saving is made by cutting not on!y| the determination of laboring until he di 
straw and cornstalks, but hay also. | covers some new principle by which the 








The glass doors allow the working of th 
bees to be observed—and it is added that the 





in this manner, render them the more indus, 
trious. 
















Agriculture. 
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enly hodies are governed, there is little! 


»e anticipated for the rew ard of his enthu-' 


’ 
.. 


tic toil, but disappointment and sorrow| 
+: while the same labor and investi- 
x mn | bestowed on subjects connected w ith! 
8 eyiture of the soil, would probably have 
eveanled some fact, unknown before, or at) 
al might have gone far to arrange and’ 
fy the di iscordant facts with which the| 
! ails of agriculture abound. While the}! 
ales that govern the pli inetary system have} 
been rec -orded with the most scientific exact-| 
ss, so that every star, and every star’s mo- 
is known and recorded; the laws that 
rule othe productive powers of the soil, and a} 
wledge of which seems the first and most! 
aaa tendency of the human mind, have| 
been but dimly and obscure ly traced. U pom 
nat does the claim of agriculture to be} 
considered an exact science rest? The an-| 
er Is, upon a thousand contradictory facts| 
and d opinions handed down from the earliest 
period of history, and augmented till the 
present day, so that they now form a hetero- 
yeneous mass, which requires and invites} 
» study and attention of scientific minds) 
separate truth from error. Let the laws| 
it govern the soil and its powers be ob-| 
rved—let every fact received as a canon, | 
ve subjected to the test of philosophy and| 
exact experiment, and at least be classified 
end arranged, and then we may boast of 
uaving brought agriculture to the rank of a 
ecience. 
It isa fact to be lamented, that there does! 
texist among the tillers of the soil, a more| 
inquisitive spirit concerning the nature and| 
abits of the « objects they have most to do! 
with, and upon the perfe ction of which de-| 
pends their hopes of gain. ‘There is very 
le of that spirit alive. What does it con-| 
cern the farmer, whether a root is indigenous| 
rexotic; whether a plant is at home in clay 
or in sand? as long as it has happened to}: 


come up where he has happened to drop the| 
se ed. 


- 


= 
u-. 








‘‘A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more.” 


But before any very great change can take 
prace in the present “state of agriculture, 
‘veral radical obstacles must be removed.— 
The apathy of agriculturists must be over-| 
come: the dignity of the pursuit must be! 
made known; and last, and most of all, the! 
great and fundamental cause of national! 
wealth, must receive encouragement — 
mation legislation. This is the true policy| 

‘ the government; and if the real productive | 
nthe the soil was known, | hesitate not} 
to say . that millions might be yearly added | 
Wo our coffers, by a liberal and prudent course 


joins the stalk. 


YP 
' 
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of government patronage to the cause of ag- 
riculture. Make it an object of toil, and the 
wilderness everywhere will blossom like the 
rose. 


These are a few general considerations, 


| and if considered acceptable, are “willingly 


given.—Cullivator. 


———— Cee 


Hessian Fiy. 


The annexed article relative to the habits 
and progress of this destructive insect, is 
from the pen of a gentleman in this vicinity, 
who carefully and minutely watched it through 
all its stagesduring the past year. We have 
reason to think ita faithful narration of its 
history through all its stages and changes.— 
He adverts toa probable remedy to destroy 
the insect before doing mischief to the young 
wheat, but that is in some degree conjectural, 
The individual who can introduce a certain 


and effectual remedy against the ravages of 


the fly, will indeed be a blessing to nf spe- 
cies, and a benefactor to his e uuntry. The 
subject is deserving great consideration, ani 
should aweken a spirit of inquiry smong cur 
agricultural friends at this season ot lei- 
sure, 

The fly itself isa small insect with long 
bluish wings, and may be seen hovering 
‘about over a wheat field ina warm day in the 
fall, after the wheat is up and has got into 
stooling—it then Ceposits its eggs, from one 
to five or six, on the lower leaf where it 
The eggs, when first laid, 
are about the size of the point of a pin, and 
| white; they grow until they become the size 
and shape of flax-seed, when they change 
their color to brown, and appear in shape 
and color of a flax-seed. While in the 
white state they appear to extract nourish- 
ment from the stalk of wheat, from their 


‘wounding it; the eggs continue the flex-seed 


state in the stalk at the junction of the lower 
leaf, until the next spring. In the spring, 
after the wheat begins to grow, no eggs can 
be found in the live wheat, but on examining, 
there will be found dead stools of wheat, 
and on taking these up you will find the 
ege at the root of the stool where it was 
deposited, appearing like a flax-seed. When 
the weather becomes warm in the spring, 
these eggs hatch, and the little creature 
crawls up out of the ground, and begins to 
lay eggs on the surviving wheat, close to the 
stock on the lower leaf, where the egg re- 
mains, going through its changes until fall, 
when it comes out a fly again, and then com- 
mences on the new sown wheat. 

The fly will lay its eggs on Rye, but the 
rye stalk grows strong and fast, and bursts 


open the husk leaf where the egg is laid ; 
and the egg fails out and perishes, 
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lay its eggs in Oats and Timothy, but not to 
do much injury. This fly is a very different 
insect from the fly that has lately made 
its appearance in New England and New 
York State, or the Maryland fly—in both 
these lust cases the fly Jays its egg in the 
grain while in a milk state, and the worm 
eats the milk and meal out of the grain, 
but in no case has the grain been eaten 
by the Hessian fly or found in it—but all 
these flies may depredate in the same field 
in their own way. What is the remedy? 
It cannot be in applying any thing to seed 
before sowing, as the fly lives on the root 
or near it, instead of the ear or grain.— 
Even good tillage has failed this last sea- 
son as well as late sowing.—Will not lime 
do it if properly applied, as a very smal! 
portion of Jime is a quick and certain death 
for many insects! <A_ pint of quick lime 
mixed with one hundred bushels of wheat, 
wi!l destroy every weavel in it, and if blown 
from a fan into a barn, it will destroy or drive 
them out. 

Lime is a certain and quick death to fleas, 
&c.; and it is said that by sowing over the 
grain, it will destroy the egg in the grain.— 
Suppose a farmer, when he found the fly was 
in his wheat depositing its eggs, should sow 
half a bushel of lime while warm after slack- 
ing, Vpon an acre, in a still morning while 
the dew is on—the lime being light and fine 
will spread and settle down on the leaves of 
the wheat, and reach the ecg while in the 
eoft and white state, and most likely destroy 
it. Where the stubble is full of the egg, it 
will be buried so deep thatit will perish. In 
the fall one or two frosts will destroy most of 
the fly, and late sowing has in some cases.— 
Bucks County Intelligencer. 


The Turnep Fly. 


‘leaves at night, and examining them jy 









‘parsnep are about the same as those of 
}carrot. 
‘its average product being rated at 24 tons: 





VOL. ! 


the 


morning. 





Parsneps---A Ficld Crop, 
The labor and mode of cultivating ; 


The parsnep produces a larger ¢., 


‘acre, and that of the carrot at 12 tons, ‘';,, 
'parsnep also contains a far greater proport,, 
‘of saccharine matter than does the carro: , 
‘grateful to the palate of farm stock, and , 
greatly conducive to their fattening. ft po. 
|sesses another advantage over the carrot, jy) 
‘hardiness—it may be left in the ground y) 
‘spring, and not be injured by the frost, |, 
‘the island of Jersey it forms a regular par 
of the field system. The roots are fed in , 
‘raw state to the hogs and horned cattle; t{) 
flesh of the former they are said to render 
‘delicately white, and the benefit derived from 
‘the latter is, in the opinion of many growers, 
‘nearly equal to that obtained from oil cake, 
\in point of the weight of flesh, and so sup». 
‘rior in flavor, that in the island it always 
commands the highest price. Cows fed upor 
'them during the winter months are said tp 
produce butter of a color and flavor equal | 
\that of the most luxuriant grasses. In Jer- 
‘sey, 25 pounds are given daily to the cows, 
with hay; and the cream is more abundan! 
‘than from an equal quantity of milk, and the 
‘cows differently fed—seven quarts producing 
‘as much as seventeen ounces of butter. 








Patent Butter. 


A Russian nobleman of high rank, and ia 
the possession of a large landed estate, has 
‘received from the Emperor, letters patent, a: 
‘a reward for discovering a new method o! 
‘making butter, which may be of importance 








A method of preventing the ravages of the|/to dairy women inthiscountry. The process 
turnep fly has been adopted at Hampstead.|| consists in boiling, or rather simmering the 
The practice is founded upon the fact that ‘milk, for the space of fifteen minutes, in its 
the fly emits its eggs in the autumn, and that}|sweet state, taking care not to burn it, and 
they are not hatched till the next Spring,||then churning it in the usual manner. It is 
when the warmth and the fruitful state ofj/said no difficulty ever occurs in making but- 


the soil, by repeated ploughings and harrow- 
ings, admit of the generating effects of the 
sun’s rays. It is at this period the turnep is 
generally sown; the plant therefore springs 
up about the time the fly is hatched, and a 
supply of food being thereby afforded, it is 
not surprising that the fly should multiply 


‘ter immediately, and of a quality far sup 
‘rior to that made from milk which has uo- 
dergone vinous fermentation. Butter mace 
‘in this manner, is also said to preserve | 
‘flavor and sweetness much longer than that 
‘made in the ordinary manner. The mis, 
likewise, being left sweet, is considered 


and thrive. I[f instead of sowing immedi-|/nearly the same value as before churning, 
ately, the soil is brought into as fine aljand far more healthy, on account of !'s 
state as possible, and the sowing delayed|/having the animalcule, or whatever else 
for ten days, although the fly would be|/may have contained, destroyed. ‘The ea 
hatched, it would die for want of its natural)|with which the experiment may be mac, 
food. The existence of a fly in the field|/should induce all to give ita fair trial—S“ 


may be ascertained by placing cabbage | Culturist, 
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Plaster of Paris. 1) 


The following brief history of the origin| 
yo] process of the application of Plaster of), 
Paris, a8 @ Manure, may be important to ~ 

.rricultural interest :— 

6 The first discovery of the utility of Gyp- 
.on or Plaster of Paris, for agricultural pur-|, 

ses, was made by a laborer engaged in} 
sounding plaster near Hilburn, in Germany. } 

‘lv noticed the extra growth of grass along 
‘ye route which heat different times traveled || 
scross @ meadow ; supposing it to be occa-|| 
oned by the fine plaster dropping from his! 
-lothes, be was induced to try an experiment}. 
determine the point; it succeeded beyond |. 
is expectation ; and others tested its useful-| 
yess, until all became satisfied of its nutri-| 
tous qualities, and thus the use of the plaster|' 
.. Germany became general, as a manure,|| 
where it could be obtained. | 

“[n the year 1768, Jacob Barge, of Phila-| 
celphia, having learned the use of plaster in 
Germany, obtained some from a manufacturer 
of Burr stones, and scattered it upon a hie 
ofclover, which proved perfectly satisfactory; | 

1 consequence of which Messrs. Hocker, | 
Lancaster, Clifford, and David Deshler, all | 
respectable farmers near Philadelphia, used || 
the plaster in various ways, and for different!) 
plants, and were all equally well satisfied of}! 
tsutiity. ‘The call for an application of the || 
article increased, and hence the commence-|| 
mentof a regular trade upon the seaboard in| 
Nova Scotia to all the Southern Ports, which 
vas been regular and permanent. 

“The directions for the application of plas- 
ter, are so various and multiplied, that it is 
veleved that no general rule can ever be 
alopted, for it has been found that on some 
ground one bushel to the acre is better than 
ix bushels; two bushels to the acre, however, 
appears to be the quantity required for the 
‘argest portions of land in New Jersey. No 
one should be discouraged if no perceptible 
venefit should result from a trial the first 
year; for it has been found that the more 
sow it is in its effects, the more certain it is 
to be advantageous in two, three, and even 
lour years after its application. For clover, 
grass, &c.,it should be sown over the field 
just before or after the grass or. clover begins 
‘0 grow inthe spring. It is used in the same 
inanner upon wheat, barley, oats, and buck- 
wheat grounds. 








Corrox Currivator.—A South Carolina 
paper describes a newly invented agricultu- 
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The Farmer's Winter Song. 


There isa time, the wise man saith, 
For all things to be done; 

To plough, to sow, to reap—as roll 
Successive seasons on. 

For pleasure, too, in flowery Spring, 
In fragrant Summer's vales, 

In fruitful Autumn’s yellow fields, 
In Winter’s evening tales. 


And though the fields are bleak and crear, 
The forest’s verdure gone— 

And all is withered, cold and sere, 
In garden, field, and lawn: 

There’s something left and much to cheer, 
And charm the farmer’s heart; 

For wintry winds to harvest hope, 
Great influence impart. 


And while he views the drifting snow, 
And treads the frozen earth— 

He has at home his garners ful, 
And social blazing hearth! 

And thus he siigs, whate’er pervade 
The earth or sky at morn; 

Of wintry winds or summer’s suns, 
The farmer’s hope is born! 





Rearing of Calves, 


The best cow calves are to be selected 
from such cows as are most quiet, give the 
richest milk, are most hardy, and the best 
adapted in size to the comparative goodness 
of the farm. 

‘There are various ways of rearing calves. 


‘—In England as well as in this country, 
imany prefer that calves should run with the 


cows from 3 to 6 months: others let calves 
suck twice a day—in such case the calves 
should take the first or thinnest part, which 


is less liable to injure by producing scour- 


ing; others give to the calf new milk to 
drink for four weeks, or a longer period ; at 
the end of this time, skim milk is substituted 
with a mixture of farinaceous food. In addi- 
tion hay or grass is given, as early as the calf 
can eat it. 

The following mode of rearing calves has 
been practised by the writer with great suc- 
cess. The young animals so raised have 
usually gained a growth a year in advance, 
The calf is allowed to suck its mother about 
two days, as the first milk is well fitted to 
cleanse the calf, and secure a full flow of 


ral machine, which, when the cotton plant is|;milk from the cow. On the third day the 
yet young, ploughs on each side of the rows, | 
and thins out the superfluous plants. Drawn) 
by a horse, and managed by one man, it is) 
suid to perform the work of five or six men.|| 


mother’s milk is given to the calf to drink, 
and continued freely for two or three weeks, 
till the calf begins to fill out, when the fol- 
lowing food is substituted. A gill of flax- 
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secd, for each calf, is boiled in water in the|{attach your steamengine. If this will - 
evening, and half the quantity given next, up at the rate of a foot high, in a minut e 
morning and evening to the calves, adding|}a one horse power engine. If it wi) \. 
to each mess from a pint to a quart of scalded | up twice that amount, or sixty- SIX th My 
oat meal, according to the size and condition| pounds, a foot high in a minute, it js q 
of the calf, and about two qnarts of skim|| horse power engine. If it will pull UD th 
milk. In five or six weeks water may be || timesas much, it is a three horse power. a 
substituted, provided the calves can have|soon. Thirty-three thousand pounds js 
plenty of ores food by mowing or feeding.|, amount used by American Engineers ass 
‘The mess should be stirred up while the||horse Power. Bolton & Watt assy, 
calves are drinking. The parings of the | thirty-two thousand pounds, drawn up a: 
Swedish turnep or Mangel Wurtzel are given) high in a minute as a horse power, Des &- 
in the fall, and great care is taken the two) guliers assumed 27,500 Ibs. as a horse poy 
first winters to give the best hay and a liberal | ‘and Smeaton set it 22,916 Ibs. Others aera 
supply of roots, Swedish turneps, mangel | calculate a horse to draw 200 Ibs. at the rm 
wurtzel, carrots, or potatoes, or oil cake— || of 2} miles an hour—or 220 feet per miny 
and in summer the best grass in pasture. Af- '——but 200 Ibs. at 220 feet per minute, if my. 
ter this the young stock will keep in good | tiplied together, will make the draft equa) ; 
condition without extra keeping. 
By early attention to young stock, their | minute. 
growth and condition fits them for an early pro- | | Thus you see the exact amount of a Hor: 
fitable sale, or for the market at an extra| Power is not settled upon. It ranges f; 
price. | 22,000 to 44,000 Ibs. The rate of draft a: 
The writer has killed two heifers of four | foot high per minute, you will yotteive 
vears old each, that weighed when killed) very slow. It is evident, however, that 
near nine hundred each, | quicker rate, the same power could not m 
A bull calf of superior shape, and intended | so much. <A Horse can draw much mor 
to be shipped to Jamaica, was allowed on an | a slow pace than at a quicker one. Her 
.verage nine quarts per de iy of new milk for the quicker the draft, or speed, the less 1 
fifty days, and then treated as before stated. | || be the load. 
At one year and eleven days it weighed || Thus the same power required to r 
eleven hundred and thirty-six pounds. It is} 382,000 lbs. one foot high in a minute, cov 
important that the young animals should be| raise but 3,200 Ibs. ten feet high in a minut 
kept clean, well carded, and regularly wa-|/ and bat 320 lbs. one hundred feet high in 
tered with pure water. | minute. 








Spontaneous Comaustion.—The [Ha 
den (Mass.) Whig, relates that a quaatily 
-hay which had been put into a barn, in t 


Meaning of Horse Power as ap-) 
plied to Steam Engines. 


In compliance with the request of C. C. in 
the Ellsworth Radical, who inquires of us 
respecting the meaning of the term Horse 
Power, as applied to Steam Engines, we 
would answer—that the termat best is rather 
an indefinite one, and that Engineers them- 
selves are not agreed what is the actual 
amount of a Horse Power. Were all horses 
equally strong it would do very well as a 
measure of power; but as this is far from be- 
ing the case, and as the same horse cannot, 
ata!] times, owing to different causes, such as} 
variation in health, spirits or flesh, pull the 
same number of perere with the same ease, 
it cannot be an exact measure of strength. 
We will, See endeavor to state in a 
plain way what is meant by horse power) 
when speaking of Steam Engines. Suppose 
you have a body-—a rock, for instance—that 
weighs thirty-three thousand pounds. You} tinguished the fire and saved his barn.” 
tye a rope to it and then pass it over a pully, |) 
and attach a horse to it. If he isa stout fel-| 


spontaneously took fire and consumed by 
slow combustion, which probably went on |! 
months. 


ing in the centre. Last week he climbed 


the following scene occurred. 


way, and he found himself ingulphed to | 


situation he fortunately very soon extrical 
himself, rather singed, and gave the als 








—— 


Are not the great happiest when ™ 


44,000 lbs.—or 44,000 Ibs. a foot high pe: 


town of Otis, about the beginning of Augn:! 


Mr. Root, the owner of the lar 
| had observed, from day today, that his mow— 
where he had placed a quantity of green! 

, well sprinkled with salt—was gradually sine 


and threw offa little hay from the top, wl 
| Ona sudden a stream of flame, smok 
and cinders burst upon him, that well ne 


suffocated hith, at the same time his feet gu! 


I shoulders in smoke and embers, trom w' 


of fire; his neighbors by timely exerti ion éX- 











low, he will draw it up at the rate of a foot | free from the incumbrances of greatness — 
high in a minute, 


Unharness your horse ¢ and| \Is there then any happiness in great: ness! 
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War vpon Locusts.—According to letters!|is all essential, for tis constitutes the imple- 
tom Aleppo, the country in that neighbour- ‘ment by which he is to prosecute the study 
od had been ravaged by locusts, which de- of nature to its practical utility. 
_epded in clouds upon the earth, and con- A man cannot go forth upon the Jand with 
_ymed its vegetation. Ibrahim Pacha called any good degree of promise in scientific ex- 
: the whole population to do battle against | periment, without the light of past experi- 
nese armies of insects, and went himself at ence upon his path way, and this he can only 
» head of 25,000 men to the place moat in- obtain by a passage through the literary in- 
cated. The people were marshalled in sev-: stitutions of the country, where the results 
aoty-two divisions, one of which in thirty-two! of the labors of the learned for ages are col- 
ys collected a heap of locusts large enough | lected together and made accessible to the 
+) load twenty horses. jstudent. ‘To attempt a prosecution of the 
} “qq || sciences independent of the past experience, 
Fertiuity or Micnican.—A letter in a ‘as we sometimes incline to consider our- 
\Vestern paper gives some instances of the selves, would be vain. Phere is scarcely a 
‘ortility of Michigan. A settler in the Au- | valuable discovery ot mocern times but has 
tymn of 1834, spent 10 days work in clearing borrowed something of its proportic ns or 
‘he underbrush from 20 acres of oak opening, utuility from the mind of antiquity. 
ang 20 days in ploughing and harrowing in | That the farmer, by a scientific cultivation 
») bushels of wheat. The next summer he, | of his land, can increase to a very great ex- 
arvested 600 bushels from the field by)! tent its productions, there does not exist a 
oeasurement. Last autumn, another sowed || rational doubt. And that the time is coming 
| acres of timbered land, a different soil, and | when there will be actual necessity for this 
‘yis summer harvested trom it 208 bushels | Increase ot production, there is every appear- 
of wheat. ‘These however are extraordinary ance. It is, therefore, not only Wise and ex- 
crops. || pedient to commence, or rather carry on now, 
| but it is a high duty which is owed already 
The Husbandman. || to posterity, in consideration of all the bless- 
a _ |\ings which past ages have bequeathed to 
There is one prevailing error among this | ys, 
class of society which ought to be eradicated | Permit us, therefore, in our humble way, 
and destroyed—it is more fatal to the busi- to impress upon the minds of the farmers the 
ess of agriculture than the growth of Cana- | very great usefulness of education to their 
Ja thistles, or the destruction of May frosts) children. Give your sons and daughters not 
—we mean the neglected education of the | the less education because you design them 
‘armer’s children. It is frequently remarked | for rural life and agricultural pursuit. If you 
that education is of little use to the farmer; | sre able, educate them—they will find abun- 


a very little science will do for him. Great’ dant employment for all their science, though 
knowledge is only beneficial in the profes- | their farms be located in the deep wilderness 
sional man. Expressions of this sort are. of the west; though they be cast amid barren 
iounded upon a false estimate of one of the | rocks and sterile sand plains, scieuce will aid 
most useful and elevated professions of life. | them there. 

Ifthe habitual business of the cultivator | Not a blade of grass nor spear of grain but 
cors not afford the mental powers a field for) will grow better under the cultivation of in- 
teir most extended exercise, we know not ‘tellectual care. Nota flower but will show 

where to look for such a field. The study of) beauties to the eye of science, which the 
F griculture unites to the theory of science) yulgar world knows not of. Nota vine but 
the very essential material of its practical | rears finer and produces more where educated 
parts. It makes the student experimentally | hands superintend its growth. In short, all 
and truly learned. ‘nature is beautified, improved and bettered, 
Nearly every thing that is useful in our’) where the cultivator is no stranger to its pro- 
pilgrimage through life is drawn from the | perties and the science of its developement. 
earth. The main use of science is to explore|| Farmers, give your children education. It 
the minutie of nature, to fathom its secret||is the only earthly inheritance you can be- 
caverns, and to bring forth the hidden pos-| queath them that is beyond the reach of acci- 
sessions of the earth into comprehensible | dent. All other human property is constantly 
identity. Where then is the occupation that!|changing and transitory. Science is not 
so richly furnishes a perpetual supply of \transferable—not like the mutability of 
mental food as that of agriculture. In the||other good, negotiable: it is firm and un- 
constant exercises and every day labor of the) shaken by human vicissitude. It will be the 
farmer the business of his science is pro-|| enduring companion of your children through 
gressing, if his intellect has been set right)|life—it will support them in all the afflic- 
in the education of his youth. The theory('tions of Providential chastisement, and pre- 
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pare them for an inheritance in that undis-| 
covered country beyoud the land of death.—| 
Troy Whig. 





Antit-Catr_e Cuoxer.-Our worthy friend| 
Pain Wingate, has lett in our office an instru-| 
ment with the above title. It is what is vul-| 
garly called a tarred rope, and we should) 


call it a very useful and efficient instrument. | 
‘There should be one m every neighborhood, |, 
for it is a fact that cattle are liable to get 

choaked, the world over, and being choaked/} 
ought to be relieved by the aid of man. But} 
why is a tarred rope better for this purpose} 
than a cordwood stick? For various reasons. || 





It is sufficiently stiff to effect the business, | 
nine times in ten, and at the same time has! 
that kind of elasticity which will accommo-|, 
date itself to a position or passage not entire-|| 
ly straight. | 
In order to make one, take a piece of 
tarred rope, say an inch in diameter, and six| 
feet long. Untwist it three or four inches at}| 
the end, and leave a tuft of it loose, in order! 
to make a kind of ball or swablike end—then| 
wind around it a piece of canvass or cloth, in| 
order to make the surface smooth, and over) 
this roll or wind some spun yarn tightly and| 
smoothly. In cold weather this rope should! 
be warmed a little before using, and in warm 


weather it is well to wet it. When about to|/and setting rooms; poultry never thriving s 
well as in warmth and smoke; an observa. 


tion as old as Columella, and strongly cov. 


use it, the tuft at the end should be turned 
back, and this will make a soft but sufficient- 
ly solid bulb to fill the gullet when it is 
pushed down.—Me. Far. 





Premium Burrer ano Cueese.—Ata pub-) 
lic sale in Boston, on account of the Mass. 
Society for promoting agriculture, 37 tubs 
of butter were sold at prices ranging from 
56 to 380 cents a pound. It was made by Mr. 


Wm. Bachop. of Barnet, Vt., and obtained} 


the first premium of S100. 11 tubs offered 
by Mr. Chamberlain, of Westboro’, and 
which had obtained the second premium o 
$50, brought from 53 to 27 cents. 


Maxims ror Farmers.—l. The farmer 
ought to rise early, to see that others do so, 
and that both his example is followed, and 
his orders obeyed. 2. The whole farm 
should be regularly inspected, and not only 
every field examined, but every beast seen, 
at least once a day. 3. In a considerable| 
farm, it is of the utmost consequence to have 
hands especially appropriated for each of the 
most important departments of labor, for 
there is often a great loss of time where per-| 








sons are frequently changing their employ- 
ment, and the work is not executed so well. 
4. Every means should be thought of to di- 
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he 


minish labor, or to increase its power. | 
instance, by proper arrangement five }, 
may do as much labor as six person. ,_ ter 
cording to the usual mode of employ... a 
them. 5. A farmer ought not to engages 

a work, whether of ordinary practice, ,, 

ternal improvement, except after ‘he , on 
careful inquiries; but when begun, he oy... m 
to proceed in it with much attention ang >... sii 
severance, until he has given it a fair t,., ts! 
6. It is a main object in management ,. | lig 
attempt too much, and never to begin a \,, it 
without a probability of being able to fy. su 
it in due season. 7. Every farmer sho, af 
have a book for inserting all these yses a! 
hints which are so frequently occurring » st 
conversation, in books, and gathered in }\: W 
course of his reading, or in a practical mq; st 


eenGi.* 


agement of his farm. a 





Pouttry.—The celebrated agriculture 
Arthur Young, says, “the poultry hous 
should contain an apartment for the gene; 
stock to roost in, another for setting, a th) r 
for fattening, and a fourth for food. If th \ 
scale is larger, there should be a fifth fi; 
plucking and keeping feathers. Ifa won: | 
is kept purposely to attend them, she shou!) 
have her cottage contiguous, that the smote 
of her chimney may play upon the roosting 


firmed by the quantity bred in the smoky 
cabins of Ireland.” 

| 

| Exprerments.—There is no way of msk- 
‘ing improvements in farming, but by exper: 
ments. Ifthe farmer is informed of, or ha: 
conceived a different and better method o! 
culture, or management in any branch of !i's 
farming, he is to test the goodness of the! 
method by experiments; and, if these prov 
successful, he may congratulate himeel!, 
having performed an act which is servicea)': 
to his country, and honorable to himsel!.— 
Farmer's Assis. 











New Hers ror Catrie.—We find in * 
French paper an account of a new plant, the 
name of which is not given, lately introduces 
in England, as a forage for cattle. It was 
discovered growing on the shores of Hudson’ 
Bay. This northern plant possesses the pe 
culiarity of sending out new sprouts as Ss" 
as it is cut, thus keeping up a supply for the 
whole season. It bears the most rigorous 
winters, it affords a most nutricious food fo" 
cattle, and flourishes best in cold and damp 
grounds. The English farmers look upon " 


‘as an important acquisition. 
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PauNING GoosEBERRIES.—A very suitable || churning for butter. always have an orifice 
_ason for performing this operation 1s in win- ‘Sufficient for the air to have access to the 
cor and it may be done whenever mild or |cream. Butter is produced by the union of 

y weather will permit. Gooseberries, in joxygen with the cream, and more butter will 
wer to produce good fruit, should be kept | be produced, and of a finer flavor, if the churn 

» of branches; all the irregular and crooked | is sufficiently open. 
oe and old worn out bearers, should be cut It is recommended by some writers to 
Ht, ‘eaving the most thrify and straightest shorten the operation of churning by mixing 
-noots which would be at nearly equal dis- ja little distilled vinegar with the cream in 
nce asuader, As the admission of air and |the churn. A table-spoonful or two to a gal- 
; ht is essential to the perfection of the fruit, |lon of cream is advised, and the acid may be 
» will venerally be necessary to prune off all carried off by washing the butter in two or 
.yperabundant shoots of last year’s growth, | three changes of water. 
ond the lateral shoots on the larger branches,|| In Scotland dairy women give their butter 
siways cutting closely, so as to leave no ja fine yellow color by grating some orange 
stumps. A good terminal shoot should al-|| carrots, straining the juice and mixing it with 
ways be left toeach branch except it be unu-||the cream previous tochurning. Butter thus 
sally long, when it should be removed and |made acquires not only a beautiful yellow 
, good lateral one left in its place.— Yankee |\color, but a flavor which adds greatly to its 
Farmer. || value. The quantity of carrot juice to be 
|}used must be ascertained by experiment and 
|\the judgment of the manufacturer. 
| Another Method. Moderate winter weather 

If milch cows were fed with roots, butter |is unfavorable to butter making: the cream 
might be made during winter. Some dairy |being so long in rising that the butter ac- 
women, however, complain that it is almost |quires a bitter taste. The method pursued 
impossible to churn their cream into butter)|in my family is, to warm the basin into which 
incold weather. Mr. Van Emburg (See N.|\the milk is strained, and then immediately 
E. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 124, 125] directs to'|set it where it will freeze moderately hard as 
keep the milk till it begins to change, and||soon as possible. The act of congelation 
then to churn it. He advises to mix the||causes all the cream to rise; which is, in a 
night's milk with that of the next morning, ||tin basin, often near three fourths of an inch 
and “in summer this change generally takes'|thick. With one of Spain’s churns, (sold by 
place about ten o'clock; in cold weather it||H. Huxley and Co., New York,) butter is 
requires to be kept longer for the purpose, || generally obtained in ten to twenty-five min- 
siy spring and autumn, the milk of the first |utes. By feeding the cows partly on turneps, 
mess may be kept till the day following, and || the butter is as yellow, and possesses a flaver 
then requires the addition of warm water to | no ways inferior to that made in summer.—N. 
the milk to bring it to the right temperature |Z. Farmer. 
torehurning.” Others advise in cold weather ——————— 

'oponr as much boiling water into the cream Beet Sugar in Ohio. 
as will bring it to about the temperature of;| In Dayton, Ohio, the manufacture of beet 
milk justfrom the cow. It is said that cream||sugar has been tried on a very minute scale. 








Winter Butter. 








managed in that way will require but very||A Mr. Clark made two pounds and a half of 


ttle churning, and is attended with no dis-| good brown sugar from twenty-nine pounds 
alvantage except that the butter will be |and a half of the mangel wurtzel. 
white a day or two. \\scribes the process thus: 
It is said in Hunter’s Georgical Essays,| “I bruised the roots with the head of an 
that good butter may be made from cows fed |! axe, and poured upon the pulp scalding water, 
en turneps, as follows: ‘and put the whole into a coarse bag, and 
“Let the vessels which receive the milk || wrung out by hand all that [ could obtain. 
be kept constantly clean, and well scalded||I then put it over the fire in a brass kettle, 
with boiling water. When the milk is adding milk to raise the scum—after which 
brought from the dairy, with every eight!|I added a little blood, while the syrup was 
quarts mix one quart of boiling water, and|| warm, which caused the sediment to settle 
then put it up to stand for cream.” This, it|/at the bottom of the kettle, when the whole 
is asserted, will destroy the taste of the tur-||stood an hour. I poured off the syrup as 
nep, and perhaps may facilitate the process of||carefully as I could—placed it over the fire 
churning, ‘again, gave it a slow heat, and testing it as 
Dr. Deane’s New England Farmer states they do syrup of maple, melasses, began to 
that “a strong rancid flavor will be given to |stir with a wooden spatula off from the fire, 
the butter if we churn so near the fire as to (till it was grained off very handsome, and 
heat the wood in the. winter season. In | was much admired by those who saw it.” 


He de- 
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n° Philadelphia, Baltimore, | New York,! 4. 
at ARTICLES, Vec. 29. Dec. 26. Dec 26. | Dec 24 
F Be Beans, white, per bush.........00eeee00s $1 80—2 00 1 37—150 2 20—£50 1 75. = 
2p Beef, mess, new, per bbl. cscces Scececes 13 00-13 5012 00-12 5012 00-13 56 14 25. 
be s Bacon, western, per Ib.ecccscccesccccces 11 13 10— 11413 00-14 00..., . 
pe Batter, extra, per tub... .cccce coccceccs SOD BO sdeccen 6kGeletabbas becd SB 
ee Butter, fresh, per Ib. (market,)........6. 25— 37 25— 374 25— 40 30... + 
ee i  ctiiiitncaseeneneetdundad mr EDiscccecseuge 13— 14 i4— , 
2 PUOG 6 BOE, WOT Cin én00 6000000 00e0kccnlhesess since 15— 16 iGc— 17 lh v 
et Cheese, American, per Ib.........es00. 10— 1] 10o— 11 8S— 10 o__ 
- Beeswax, yellow, per lb....+e-eseceeees 27— 28 22— 27— 28 25 
<u GRO. Gn dogccce senesconseces 37— 39 40— J8— Al 38 
* BUTEStIR, AGRETICRR s,s o ccc cvccccccéséccccces 40— 65..... © cceee 25— 64 5) a 
i 4 ot FIR MMAR oc nce cccevevéicccbncscs G— 1D eee reees 84— 94 = 
; . oS Flour, best, per Dbl... see cee eeceresecs .. !l 0O— 10 25-10 50 10 25-10 50 —! 
x Guatw—Wheat, per bush. Penna........ 2 10—2 AD ccc ccccccees, 2 NO—22 10 —_?2 }9) 
2s do. Maryland,....... 2 00—2 25 | 30—205 | 50—175......... 
: eg Rye, per bushel,........ covsscs, 8 Gham) GOho se cgvccicis } 20—1 24 | 49~) (: 
ee iw Corn, dO.ccccccccccccee geses 83— 85 78— 80 1 OO—1 05) | JO~) }» 
iy Dita, “Gen wink feds crcddes 48— 55 44— 45 52—624, 45- | 
- Barley, do. Penn........ eeceee 90—1 00..... eo eccee Si— 82)........... 
% Peas, do....eees- COCCoeooesoe | oSeccccecese L 124— 1 OO—1 06 (.......... 
; Hay, Timothy, per 100 lbs,..........4. 1 OO—1 10 ...cereccees|t 10——1 50 —| 42 
Meadow Grass,....++.eee. idowced 90— 95..... pusveectokse oebees SGuidisdmanse 
Hiemp, American dry rot, ton,.....-...... 175 00- 120 00-140 |130 00-140 ......... 
Hops, first sort, 1836, lb..... eeeceedcoeee Bde [Qiecccccccces ee cvesocces —_ | 
Plaster Paris, per ton,..... «+++ ee 5 00—5 25 3 00—3 25 —3 25, 3 00—3 |: 
Srxps—Cloverseed, per bushel,.........-- 6 00—7 00, 7 50— E hit slateniniallaiie ae 
Flaxseed, rough, do.....+-+++++. 1 84—186 1 50—1 75, 1 65—1 75 wel 
Timothy, occ eceeeeererceeees 2 25—2 75 3 00—3 50) 2 25—2 50 3 00—3 
Tallow, per Ib...... ..eeee sdeeeatesece 94— 110 — 84 — 94 9— | 
VW ooL—Saxony, fleece, per Tae went wees 68— 75 55— 68) 75— 8s) y | | 
Merino,......cceeeeesecccreees 60— 674 48—_ 55) 60— 68 65~— ; 
1-4 and commony....++eeeeeeees 40— 44 36— 40, 25— 40 45 
Remarks. 
a The Flour and Grain market remains without any essential change. Foreign wh 
ae has declined; sales of Ohio at $2,40 to $2,41 per bushel. Rye is scarce and in demand.— 


' Barley also scarce, sale of 900 bushels at $1,10. Corn and Oats remain fair, at the prices 
ci 4 quoted inour last. The receipts and demand for flour and meal have been quite |imited.— 
aes Good brands, Pennsylvania and Genesee, $11. Linseed Oil is quoted at 92 cents per gu. 
a: 3 lon. Provistons—In Beef and Pork nochange. Butte and Lard meet with ready se 
at fair prices. Country killed Pork is coming in freely, and sells readily at $8,25 to S37" 
a per 100 lbs. Woon.—The demand continues quite fair for the supply of manufacturers. 
‘ae and price steady. The sales reached 130,000 Ibs. the last fortnight, mostly domestic, « 





ns if prices within our quoted range ; 14,000 Ibs. of it full blood, at 62 a 63 cts. A considera 
4 ‘ lot of tub washed at 50 cents per 1b.—The market is now bare of low grades of Americ 
i ‘ 5" W ool. 
{ ox Batrimore, Dec. 26.—Flour, no change in Howard street, sales at $10,50; choice 


brands $10,75 per barrel. City mills—sales at $10 for stand and quality. Rye Flour— 

& Jast sale $8. Corn Meal—we quote at $21 in hhds. and $4,624 in bbls. Oats scarce, 
.f quote 49 a 51 cents. Clover Seed is in good demand and scarce; we quote $7 to $> pe 
| : bushel. Flaxseed $1,50 to $1,624, receipts light. Sales of Maryland Wheat, not strict. 

4 prime at $2. Rye at $1,20 to 1,25. Corn, white and yellow, at 80 cents, and the marke: 

; nearly bare. 

c New York, Dec. 24.—Flour remains very heavy, and with but few sales. The Corn 
gota Exchange somewhat benefitted by the news of an important advance in England. Foreig" 
ae Wheat is held for higher prices. Northern Rye has been sold at $1,40 per bushel. 

Putapetputa Carrie Marker.—The supply for the week ending Dec. 23, was q0'" 
3 small, consisting of only 156 Beeves, 90 Cows with Calves, 210 Hogs, and 1121 Sheep.— 
i Beef Cattle were in limited demand, and part of the supply remained unsold. Prices 
Pe ranged from $6 to 8,50, and a few beasts of very superior quality brought $9,—avere2" 
i price $7,50 to S83 per hundred. Cows with Calves sold at $30 to 38. Hogs were in ™ 
request at $8 a 83,75 per hundred. Sheep met with a moderate ‘demand, according \ 
guality and condition, at 85,25 to $4 each; at the latter price for superior animals. 
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